no hoarding. The hank reserves, or, let us say, the Bank of
England reserve is the substitute lor the hoards of other com-
munities. It follows that from the Bank reserve should be drawn
the metal which in other countries would be derived from
hoards, c without any attempt to stop it by diminution of currency
or contraction of credit ;' unless, of course, the drain should be
so considerable in amount as to endanger stoppage of payment by
exhaustion of the reserve. But this con sequence is highly impro-
bable. The drain for foreign payments is doiinite in amount
and stops of itself at a certain point. The habitual reserve of the
Bank should exceed the utmost amount of probable drain, which
has been variously estimated for England at seven,, ten, and,
twelve millions sterling. The Bank Act compels, in such cases
as we have enumerated, what its principle condemns; contracting
the mixed circulation in circumstances where a wholly metallic
circulation would remain unaffected. The general conclusion at
which Mr. Mill arrives is that while its action is undoubtedly
beneficial in the first stages of one kind of commercial crisis,
(that, namely, which results from over-speculation,) it, on the
whole, materially aggravates the severity of commercial revnl-p
sious; rendering contractions of credit more frequent and
more severe by its operation.

The circumstances of England and of this country differ so
widely, in currency matters as in so many others, that the attempt
to transfer a system, or even to apply a general principle to
India, because the system or principle has been found applicable
to Great Britain, is little less than absurd, "We all remember
the late Mr. Wilson's discovery that human nature was the same
in the East as in the West, and that, therefore, the same system
of taxation and the same principles of financial policy which worked
well (or tolerably well) at home would be beneficial here* Many of
us thought he was mistaken at the time, and most of us are sure
of it now. In the establishment of a general paper currency for
British India it was a priori probable that mueli irrelevant discus-
sion, really applicable only to England, would arise, and that the
peculiarities of India would be lost sight of, to a greater or less
degree in proportion as each person interested in the question might
be more or less thoroughly imbued with puiely English statesman-
ship or English, prejudice. Many of the arguments for and
against the Bank Act of 1844 are utterly irrelevant to the intro-
duction of a paper currency into India; many are of doubtful
applicability, and but few are capable of abstraction from Eng-
lish accidents^and application, to the conditions of this country*
There is one objection to the English system, however, which is
equally and obviously applicable to ourselves The inelastic